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wf TO THE MOON, l| ness, from which thy own good spirit did revolt, and from || company, by his brilliant address, his affable demeanor, 
ane In condolence for her lees of Emgire.* || which thy own matchless powers, but a little while before |} and above all by his witty and enlivening conversation. On 4 
oe a had freed them. And though I almost despise thee for this, || the present occasion he was expected, and though in disguise, 
mn Original. yet I thank thee for teaching them the way and giving them || yet none doubted their own ability to discover him. 
ney, poe the means to resist thy most unqualified demands. A navy officer had entered with his band of marines, and 
on Was it all —— ~ = sna sway _ rot aed But “allons:” we are in London and it is night. And such || all eyes were turned towards hin with the accompanying 
wor Bf smorshngat ay wi rersemem moa? |g night—Our own Londons inthis ago, ate seldom wits easton the king,” shin majesty.” He appeared. tobe 
ie Methinks thy queealy brow looks sad at thought of empire lost! es of the like, and would fail to give you an adequate idea of | a man of about thirty years, and even through his disguise 
ap » sniniadeianidiitenesian dienadimimmaaaaae its horrors and awful sublimity. It was such a night as the remarkably handsome. He wore whiskers, but they were 
ude oa on aunagent the skies, save that which dims thy light! H murderer, the robber,and the assassin most delight in—a athaty tee ge ~_ ee dicta . ona 
‘able Tuy influence o’er the heaving deep, has been the subject long ‘night most fitted for their deeds of darkness:—when nature, || bunch of black hair, while his upper bore the fashionable 
even Of philosophical discourse, and many a pleasant song! ||as if an abettor of their crimes, seemed to have added her ornament, thick moustachios. From beneath his cap, ring- 
ae. But now, the conscivus wave is deem’d at thine approach, no more ! voice to drown the imploring cries of their struggling vic- || lets of jet and glossy hair fell down almost so his shoulders, 
Charm’d by ‘thy favoring glance’ to swell and higher lave the shore. |jtims. The rain poured down in livid sheets, and as it was and before, crept over his temples and eye-brows. He had 
Tins one by one, the fairy dreams that fancy loved so well, '|driven upon the roofs of the houses, or bounded upon the || smiling mouth, straight nose, and a peculiarly expressive, 
_ As Phoebus’ beams the morning mists, the wise ones would dispel. \| dreary side-ways, or sounded upon the bending water-spouts, dark eye, He returned the many courteous salutations paid 
ono tinge fires beneath the ucean’s bed, are said to be the cause its noise seemed as endeavoring to vie with that of the wind, || him, with a happy grace, whilst his whole deportment show- 
ncle- Of those results before arcribed to gravitation’s laws! || which roared among the steeple-tops and chimneys, or whis- || ed that he had studied well his part. 
ften The sea is hut a monstrous pot, the atmosphere its pining || tled down the narrow streets around the unprotected heads of “Will your worship buy my roses?” asked a beautiful little 
. bis a |\the passers-by. It was but the middle of a storm, that since || flower girl, dropping a curtesy and presenting a basket to 
» te Wethank them not, we would remain instructed as before, ll noow had visited the city, and threatened before the morrow’s | him. The stranger took up one. 
pha ageaplennoncarsacin, ie Apne iecboninmcer gas | dawn, to make destruction and desolation its object. Such || “They are not very fragrant,” he said, in a tone.of peculiar 
the nae ain = gee hg | was the inauspicious peried at which revelry and the noise of | melody and sweetness. 
urse ; ean : | dancing and music resounded through the halls of the splen- |} “Ab! your worship, that is fading. Here is a very sweet 
and To me the warbling of the brook, the light wind’s answering moan, 12) ten of taad© one.” 
| Are spirit voices, which discourse in language of their own! {| 3 P 
e to And I will cherish still, the thought that thou dost yet maintain ] The unfortunate and fated house of Stuart then occupied | ‘And do you sell those on your checks too, my pretty 
ine Tue empire late ascribed to thee, fair mistress of the main! the throne; and the profligate, witty and fascinating Charles || maiden, their bloom is never fading.” 
blic To my conceit ‘his mighty heart,’ when thou dost mount the sky, | II. held the reins of government. It was not atime for the || “No, your worship. I think some one else has a better 
rous With wilder, fiercer throb, shall bound and toss his waves un high! exhibition of mirth, much less for such an exhibition by a | right to them than you. He must give me leave”— 
y to And thou, from out the starry dome, shall all unmoved the while | statesman like Lord C. ,one whe should more have “Another! He is rich indeed. But you know the custom, 
y of 0m “en aa billows glance with unimpassioned smile. —_—_| had an eye to government, than to revelry or the feast. The || so here goes to keep it up.” 
, are re eee ASTERISK. || -volution could scarce have been forgotten, or the changes And thus saying, he snatched a hasty kiss. 
less *\ writer for the Knickerbocker attempts to upset the Newtonian theo- | Necessarily attending a government by the rightful sovereign, | “Tis his majesty,” whispered the by-standers. 
hose ry of the tides, |and that by an usurper, or as he was termed the “protector.” The officer now approached a venerable looking person, 
man SS SS SSS ' But who is not acquainted with the history of that reign; || dressed after the manner of the puritans, and who was ad- 
; ‘*PHILIP—THE WAMPANOAG.”’ || with the dissolute manners and profligate character of the || mirably sustaining his character by commenting on the vile- 
ane —_ | court? Infidelity had become fashionable, and exploded || ness and degeneracy of the times to a prim looking minister 
. ng died ijevers appearance of devotion, all regularity of morals. Dur- | from the refined court of Holland. “But”—and as he spoke, 
= CHAPTER XIIL || ing the thirteen years that Charles had now reigned, there | he turned to the officer, who, as tho supposed king, was fol- 
“ Anengeny n wae, quate .venlints, 0 thet oliann to || had been a total degeneracy and abandonment of principle: || lowed by the eyes of all, “but when the head of the fountain 
— apie iy : : » | and the sale of a valuable possession, the banishment of an | is muddy is it to be wondered if the waters are unclean. Ah! 
} ye other climes—to a land, the very mention of which calls up |. : fal is f é F thi Ser I will ff 
. snisibiiniias nh sntilbiaatiiatis te, te: tenes at eine Monette | innocent and gifted statesman, and the unsuccessfu issue of | for the sins of this world. I will flee, yea I will flee unto 
can, of every free dof ites "- , (|? war with tne Dutch, had cast a gloom over the nation, | the wilderness, where no harm can come nigh me, nor ini- 
this ie, pad erage sy pt sta ane eben | which they vainly sought to dispel by every species of de- | quity pursue!” a 
name of Raglend awakens Seliage, whith it wore pd os | bauchery and beast-like indulgence: And London particu- | And his audience laughed at the pious look, which accom- 
- wished might be ates teal ta obliviou’s bins | larly, had cause for being thus dissolute and corrupt—if ca- || panied his ejaculation. 
thet in Sail eines tame anal | lamity can be cause for immorality—for, added to the cireum- | “The head of the fountain is muddy,” answered the officer 
‘heo Sir Waseda en sia he - si - stances I have mentioned, were the nataral scourges which gravely, “would to Heaven, it might be purified. Then,” he 
oe Poredesap ie a = , 4 ees a , ' a pe 7 ie | had visited her; the one, the plague, which carried off ninety || continued with energy, “then would not the righteous leave 
i deal poy er 0 . rts. ae =e _— rs | thousand of her citizens; the other, a destructive fire, by || home and comfort behind, to hide themselves in the wilder- 
» Te didn ne va polos. aie oa ‘an ioe » the ner ec which more than thirtecn thousand houses (nearly two-thirds || ness, exposed to famine and the butchery of savage foes.” 
and, peer on iain: ah “ie a as @ re a ae ae aa } of the metropolis) were reduced to ashes. The nation looked “God orders all things for the best!” again responded the 
las darkness hes be pone e a. we a. aon cage red ito the example of their sovereign, and vice and wretchedness || saintly personage, and again the bystanders laughed. 
and sable pong umined wi “ a . a oe pon im- |! ruled the land. || “Cease thy sacrilege! Neither fashion nor fancy should 
jing tne iene tics oF eo : e@ birt Sano eemaved But the music rang through the illumined halls of the | be made use of, to hide the revilers of religion and truth: I 
je te ate > im ve in & though Sues ne seed, ne | superb dwelling, and the mazy dance went on. Customs and || should like to confront the face, whose mouth expresses 
ight phe neranth onal ~ ve nat Sane refused || forms were far different then from their present nature, and || words so utterly regardless of both. No disguise should 
tiie pris steed a ia ai pc aie me in its || my readers will find in this fact an ample apology for | sercen him, who would thus cast opprobrium and ridicule 
sel- blooming and oid a ered it, and 1 ams a #€ NOW | any thing that may savor of antiquity, or appear to their || upon those, who are bold to think for themselves. Unmask, 
ctf ctigin and vatieecaie rp “ae “ ok tae ‘a yo = refined tastes, unfashionable or vulgar. It was difficult to sir, unmask. I myself am an adopted son of the Puritans.” 
tivo hs stew a —AAnd it 1s for this 2 love thee and de: |! distinguish through the fanciful and fantastical dresses in|} The officer threw his cap in anger upon the floor, reveal- 
& thy praises. which they were arrayed, the vatious personages who were || ing a countenance of manly beauty, now rendered yet more 
Ps et oe forget the sad and mournful story of thy ||there met together in the festive and joyful scene. Beauty jj lovely by the expression, with which his zealous feelings 
, fame and oppression. I cannot forget that whilst thou | shone and dazzled, though adorned and habited in close dis- || lighted up his features. He gazed steadfastly and haughtily 
“9 a test thy transeAtlantic children wisdom, and gave them || guises. Such parties, or routs, or balls, or whatever they || upon the personage he addressed, who as haughtily removed 
to . c erish the plant thy own soil could not cultivate; thou may be termed, were then frequent, for the gay and pleasure- || his cap and long gray wig. The youth started—but suddenly 
ber 80 didst seek to rob them of the precious gift, and didst loving sovereign on every practicable occasion, honored them || collecting himself, bowed gracefully, as the spectators in as- 






































“tive to sink them into that state of servility and wretched- || with his presence, and gave additional zest and vigor to the 





tonishment exclaimed “The king.” The youth would have 




































































spoken, but Charles was hefore him. 

“Linden Greenville, 1 know thee. Follow with thy men 
—we goalone. Let the dance go on.” And motioning with 
his hand, he left the room, followed by the Lieutenant and 


his marines. 
* = * 





* o 2 * 


Ere that storm had abated, Linden Greenville had embark-| 


ed, and the brave ship Albion was plunging deeply through 
the maddened waters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“Land ho!” 
“Which quarter?” 
“Two points to the leeward—A sharp top—very dim.” 


“Mr. Ganet, call up the men. To-night, and the breeze | 


holds, we'll shake hands with our friends. Cheerily boys—| 
spare not the canvass.” 


Three cheers answered the happy tidings. The above!!born moon. Hurrying footsteps wandered to and fro amid | on, Manetoh will look down.” ; 


conversation was held on the main. deck of the Albion, as 


she was fast nearing her point of destination. The orders | 


mmured, a prisoner in his grasp. He was beheaded. The 
king, God save him, heard my story. He kept me under his 
protection, till on that stormy night, I was sent to your ves- 
sel. You met me there—You know the rest.” 

“Hark, was not that a gun.” 

“Yes, and there’s another, but they are afar off: On land 
perhaps.” 

“Mr. Ganet, what firing is that?” exclaimed Greenville, | 
springing upon deck. | 

“Too dark to distinguish, sir; but certainly on the land. | 
Hark, that was a charge.” 

“Push on, sir. You have taken in sail, crowd it on again. 
Let us reach them. By Heaven, if I mistake not, we shall | 


have a warm reception. 
sd * & * 7 * * 








The fires gleamed fitfully on the summit of Mount Hope, | 
as the fleeting clouds shut out the light of the stars and new 


the wigwams, and the “heugh” of the watchfal sentry was | 


: . . | 
borne hastily on the freshening breeze. The frequent and | 
| 





given by her gallant Captain, were as proudly obeyed by her 
equally gallant crew. The foam curled and mounted up 
around the cutting prow, and the white-winged barque rode | 
gaily over the swelling waves. ‘The good news from the’ 
mast-head had augmented the number around the happy, 
commander, and as he rapidly communicated the intelligence, | 
every eye answered with delight and hope. 
“Lieutenant Greenville, we will land you to-night.” 
“Well, Captain Poyt, Heaven grant it, but see you these | 
clonds flying and gathering across the sky.” 
“Mere wind, sir, mere wind—All the better. 
Mr. Ganct is all sail set?” 
“Aye, aye, sir, the last sheet just out, sir!” 
“Well, brace her up to it. What land is that?” 
“Mount Hope, sir, the first land seen—Eight leagues yet 
air.” 
“Well, brace her up.—We go ten knots now. Come Licu-| 
tenant, let’s to dinner.” 
The cabin of the Albion presented a different scene from | 
that of the deck. It was neatly, and plainly furnished, with | 
every comfort, and devoid of all useless and cumbersome ar- | 
ticles, that are so generally placed in such places, ostensibly | 
for pleasure. 
Upon one of the lockers, reclined the figure of an old and 
emaciated man. He was attired in a worn, yet decent look- |! 
ing habit, the dress of the colonial officers. ‘Thin gray hairs, 
were scattered over his uncovered head, and strove to con- |) 
ceal a hideous wound immediately across the crown. His| 
expression was that of tenderness and sorrow. His checks | 
were sunken, and scarce held in them the large gray eyes, || 
that gleamed wildly in their sockets. At times they would | 
glimmer and droup, and close as if in sleep, then quickly 
brighten up as if in expression of some sudden and revenge-| 
ful fecling. His lips moved faintly, but their mutterings 
were dark and quick. 


Ahoy there, | 


“Lieutenant Walder,” exclaimed Linden Greenville, as he | 
entered the door of the cabin, “I bring you good news: we | 
shall be on shore to-night.” I 


|| the air in the direction of the firing, and his lips moved fast | 
| the hasty voices of persons as if engaged in conflict. The 


|| netoh!—Indian die,” he ejaculated, and sprang forward to! 


ards him he perceived a female form robed in white, ex- | 


| her, his voice broke forth hoarse and grufly, 


| increasing reports of musketry were heard afar off over the 
distant hills, and at every new discharge grew louder and 
more near. The shrill war-whoop resounded at short inti- | 
vals, and was as frequently answered by a small group col-; 


Apart from this group, stood the tall and majestic form of 


|| the Wampanoag chief. In his left hand he held his rifle, 
| while the fingers of his right played convulsively with the! 


long knife that gleamed in his belt. His eyes were fixed on 
in indistinct murmurings. ‘The plume still waved over his | 
| head, and the bright band still clasped it in his hair. | 
Suddenly his ear was arrested by a rustling near him, and! 


knife flew from the girdle, and waved over his head. “Ma-|| 


the strife. But he suddenly paused, as ficeing swiftly tow-| 
claiming as she approached him, | 
“Oh! save him for Heaven’s sake—they will murder him.” 
The knife again gleamed aloft, and again Philip rushed to | 
the scene. | 
But he arrived too late: the conflict was past. Upon the! 
"ground, apparently in the strong agony of death, lay a young | 
man dressed in the military habit of the colonies. A deep | 
gash was upon his face, from which his fast ebbing blood | 
trickled upon the ground. His eyes were set on Philip as he 
approached, from whom however they quickly flew, and || 
rested upon the maiden, who had now come up. He seemed 
struggling with strong emotion, and strove hard to give vent |! 
to his thoughts. The female stooped beside him. | 
| 

| 








“Charles, Charles! you are dying!” Her sobs choked her 
utterance. 
The expiring man raised himself up, and as he gazed ae 





“I have deserved all, Cornelia, do not you blame me—for- 
give me—but your father! and mine! Ah, I die!” 
Charles?” 





The old man started to his feet-- 

“My child! my child!—Ah! shall I again see you, For) 
nearly twenty years I have lost thee,—Heaven can bear wit- | 
ness to my misery. But T’ll have revenge. Linden, you | 
have been nore than a fricnd: my king is good, he has saved | 
my life—but you my child to bless me.” 

“The king? What say you of the king?’; 

“Sit down, and I will tell you, if,” and he placed his hand H 
on his head “if I can. Here is destruction indeed. But sit | 
down, sit down, I will tell you. You have heard how I was! 
said to be lost, indeed you have told me of its bad conse- || 
quences to my dear child. Heaven grant she may still live. | 
I escaped that death, but one almost as bad awaited me. A | 
traitor, a countryman received me to his house.—He knew 
myname. He sought my child, the cowardly villian, to sell, | 
aye, to sell, to the base cupidity of his arrogant master. 1! 
was seut to England. What more has transpired I scarcely } 
know. This much however I learned: This slave was the 
agent of Rochester, who always hated me. Thank Heaven’ 
the wretch is dead. Justice had her due—the executioner 
his man. The Pequods with whom we were at war, were | 
made to serve his purposes. By a hireling of the tribe, was'| 
I attacked, enticed from my company, surrounded, imprison-| 
ed. Since then, they have hunted and watched my child, | 
and Heaven alone has protected and saved her. To-night,| 
did you say we should sec her.” 

“We may, the land is near. But you were sent to Eng- 
land. What did you there?” 

“By the tyran:’s power, I was confined, long years I was 


| 
} 








“Speak not to me,I harmed not 
she, where is she?” 


“Catharine?” 

“Yes! But I cannot tell. He—Sausaman, he can tell all— 
forgive, forget me—ah!” 

As he spoke the tears gushed forth, and for a moment re- | 
lieved him. He again essayed to speak, but the exertion | 
flung him upon the ground. The death-rattle sounded aw-| 
fully in concord with his half-uttered words, the thick blood 
gushed and matted over his mouth, a dimness came over his 
eyes—and Charles Howard had ceased to breathe. | 

The maiden raised his head, and the open wound dropped 1 
its crimson gore upon her snowy vesture. She unconsciously i 
suffered his head to fall, crossed his listless arms over his} 
breast, and with a wild and piercing scream, fell senseless || 
upon the ground. | 

Meanwhile, the gaze of Philip had been fixed elsewhere, | 
Since the name of Sausaman had been uttered, his eyes had 
lighted up with a revengeful hope; and when they encounter- | 
ed the traitorous savage, standing piniuned, and held firm by 
three of his own subjects, he broke forth for a moment into 
a subdued chuckle of delight. At onetime the quick rifle | 
was at his shoulder, but as quickly fell as if a better method 
had occurred to him. As the maiden fell to the earth, he, 
sprang forwards, and clasping her firmly in his arms, mo-| 
tioned his captive to be Icd after him, and retreated to his/ 


tent. 
* * * = * * « 


you, forget me. But | 








| 






Upon the topmost ledge or shelf of those that form them- 


| his unarmed captive. 


lected together on Mount Hope. ll, 


ifhe omitted to go, or gave nota satisfactory accoun 

















| selves along the perpendivalar side of the mount, stood tws 
|Indians. The one held in his right hand a long boty 


| knife, which ever and anon he brandished over the head of 

[ Woman! the fish of the white river shall eat the traitor 

The pale-faces are coming—I hear their big guns and ws 

their bright fires. They tread in thy footsteps. The Indian 

never forgets,” 

| The knife’s keen point quivered at his breast. 
“The young maiden of the white man that came With 

thee?”— : 

| “Is not the one I sought,” quickly interrupted Sausamap 

for he was no other. : 





| “Ah! fox!” exclaimed Philip. 
| 


“The white man has gold. I sought the dark-haired mai- 
den of the pale-faces. But the Indian was blind.” 
“No Indian!” almost yelled Philip. “Woman—But say 


“I went tothe big town, where the bright sun shineth not 
The dark-haired maiden was gone—I felt the white man’s 
gold—I seized the white-robed maiden and fled. The pale. 


| face met me—we walked to the big town over the water— 


but the Indian was blind.”— 

“No Indian!” again yelled the chieftain. 

He clutched the handle of the knife with a fiendisk laugh, 
his left hand grasped the throat of the traitorous Sausamag, 
and drew him unresis‘ing, yet still unyielding, towards him, 

“ Woman!—Manetoh curse thee—die.” 

The sharp weapon was sheathed up to the hilt, and the 
warm blood leaped forth upon the shining rock. The knife 
was drawn forth and dropped; the body of the traitor was 
borne high aloft over the head of the chieftain—a splash— 
and the still blue waters closed their blood-stained ripples 
over the dark drama of Indian treachery. 

(To be continued.) 


BANQUO, 


THE FORSAKEN. 





SONG OF 





Original. 





It is enough! enough! the dream is o’er,— 
The bright elysian hues of hope are scattered— 
Pleasure’s beguiling voice can charm no more— 
‘ ‘My wreath is in the dust—my lute is shattered.” 


The sound of fame is now no longer dear— 
The laurel is to me of worthless seeming, 
The humble harp, I loved, has ceased to cheer, 
_ Since I have wakened from the bliss of dreaming. 


Alas! why did I wake? why was the dream, 

The spell that bound my soul in rapture broken? 
Why faded from my sky joy’s gilded beam, 

Why withered on my brow love’s brightest token? 


I ask not why—it is enough to know 

The charm is over now—the dream has vanished— 
Flow on thou bitter tears—in silence, flow, 

Flow on and sooth the heart, whence peace is banish'd 


True—he may strive his treach’ry to forget— 
True he may seek to crush each recollection 
OF the beguiling moments, when we met, 
When every tone seem’d deep and pure affection. 


But memory’s curse must linger on his ear— 

Like a deep knell with slow and mournful pealing, 
E’en though his stony heart refuse a tear. 

E’en though he smile his agony cuncealing. 


And now my lute is hushed-—my harp’s unstrung, 
Yet shall their fragments with this heart be laid— 
And o’er our grave the Cypress wreath be flung, 
To tell of hopes alas! too soon betray’d. 








EMPLOY. 
Amasis, King of Egypt, established a law commanding 


that every Egyptian’ should annually declare before the govel- 
‘nor of the province by what means he nraiataincd himself, and 


t of 


‘his way of living he should be punished with death This 
| law Solan the Athean, brought from Egypt, and introduced 
into Athens, where ‘tis inviolably observed a most equitable 
constitution. 








ACQUISITION. 


An unjustapplication is like a barbed arrow, that must 


be drawn backwards with horrible anguish; else it will be 
your destruction. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVO 


TED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














we B EA R- AND FOR B E AR. swinging gesture,he struck th 6 table x ohne sat the breakfas|| “A scamp,” said Mrs. E. “to caricature me in such @ 





Fiom the Boston, Peart. paraphernalia, and crash! one half of its fragile furniture laid | style. ‘This comes of his acquintance with Johnson. I try 
sble that, as much as my presence, was desired upon the floor. |for the breeches! He may take care of his own house here- 

sot epweans eeu ie rg at don, for this evening my|| Mrs. Elliot burst into the room. “Oh,” she cried, “you pas- | after.” 
god particularly as it was insisted on, for this ¢ g sionate.” || “1 did not know she could draw so well,” said Mr. E. “My 
absence is quite as anxiously waited for. Itis customary - | “My dear”— || face is caricatured, but here is a likeness. Well, if she wante 
gach occasions at this—or rather it was customary in times); assure you" — |the whole management she may have it—its one way of ask- 


t-to read a long lecture; but ‘brevity is wit,’ and as 
from the irksomeness of a long lecture, both to the parties, 
immediately addressed and to their friends, there is the ad- 
ditional reason for waiving it, that it is unnecessary. And| 


that requires to be said, can be said in three words—bear and | 
forbear.” ; : : h “You’re a cruel monster!” 

fore the skirts of the parson’s coat were fairly over the shee ° . bei ici i 
Prove one of those licensed jokers, grown old in sin, who “Mrs. Elliot, if you had permitted me, when you first en- | ag ae ee — ah ones 
- $ infest wedding parties, had demurely walked into the } tered, I could have explained all. Your violence has tas _ ar eran thet tote a a 
ways Don jou wnnuneil ig ti ajline ted my making a fool of myself by a confession which yon | 8ions were made in a mock manner of civility that affected 
ain aivanian | could neither understand nor appreciate.” { to confer a favor while it accepted atask. Still they were 


sery spot in front of the turt 
estinies; ; ing the tone whi 
of the destinies; and assuming ’ || Mr. E's friends thought he received their congratulations | COnCessions, and it is better to have benefit thrown at you 


of his predecessor in place, he continued: | ° th t —_o 
“Not even my cloth can excuse want of gallantry. As || very coldly that day. Mr. and Mrs. E, were particularly pos “ “ a ye 5 4. Wh — 
there are two persons addressed —as those two persons are | lite at dinner, and in the evening his friends were surprised se “eo e rn gee reversed. - at s pig a - 
male and female —excuse me—female and male, lady and to meet him enjoying a solo stroll in the Mall. The next a " neg ne o “7 oe S08 a si aes a tn t “ “es 
gentleman—and as there are two verbs active in the magic | day found the newly wedded pair quite in conversational hu- wn ss = oa Sanieaaes ima ae ee ei = 
sstence, bear and forbear” — |mor, but they chatted as any two acquaintances might chat |© ae ipraingadibeieness ; “ ki a 
“Passive,” cried some one. | who had secrets with which they dared not trust each other. — but a contest a the — re _— 
“Decorum, my friends, decorum. One of the verbs at least || So wore day after day for a week, and this their first week of Why have we net clouys Geen thas Raggy!” suse eae 


: , ; ||one morning. 
is active; but active or passive, there are two verbs—one || Marriage too! ey ssiiacistacnitaihiaal we 
p . Despair is never quite despair; | “It is yo _ m m 
sou, and one for your Jiege Jord. By the P q pair;  . : pe be 
<-hsepealagi ; : A with Ellen Downs”— 


priority due your sex, the first is yours. Madam—for so are’ and the honey moon is never all honey; but every body said aia cael acnepanile 

married ladies addressed, and you have been marrried a good she looked beautiful, and that both looked happy, as they ad-| “Yes you did on your wedding night.” 

half hour—Madam you must bear”— jempenn themseives yoked by walking to church — on i ieininaniiaan atemaOie aia ih einanl 
A burst of laughter interrupted the quasi parson, and up- | the next Sabbath. How much every body knows! : U eciwed it, could have told msi” 

set his dignity. All hands fell to romps—the ladies to hide |; The next feud was about the disposition of the Piano, | “But an nenie tem te met dak 

their aes, and the gentlemen to express their delight at | with which Horace intended to surprise his bride. He was) fe tei adidas y: 

an outrageously fine joke. So passed the evening, as wed. | at the pains to drive her out to Cambridge, that the instru- | “And then you flew into sach a shocking rage.” 

ding evenings are wont to pass, and Mrs. Elliot remembered | ment might be placed and toned before she knew he had or- “Mistaken again.” 

nothing of it the next day, except that she was Mrs. Elliot in-| dered it. It will rain sometimes, and sometimes it rains when “No, no, no, there is no mistaking a tremendous passion for 

stead of Jane Howard, and that she believed—she did not || We ride and one cannot help it. | neces 


. : ._ geod humor.” 
know, but she suspeeted—that she was already jealons of her || Mrs. E. complained of the shower that avertook them on their ” “Very well, Jane—ah, eh, Mrs. Elliot, have it your own 


owa dear, monopolized, undivided Horace Elliot. 1 return. Mr. E. received her very natural want of preference | way. You are right.” 
Those who were never married have yet to learn that the | !F the weather as 7 indirect attack upon him. She _— s “O, no, Mr. Elliot you were not in a passion, I am sure you 
first six months—nay the honey-moon itself, is the season for | sare and he—whisper lone ; _ || were not, but merely demolished the ware for amusement. 
matrimonial difficulties. It isthe April of married life—the When they entered the room in which they placed the pi- You are always right.” 
season of light and vexation storms. Happy are those whose || 290 to surprise her, she expresed herself surprised—that he | “Jane, I could explain.” 
difficulties cease with this period. | bed put it at the east instead of the north side of the apart- | “Why did’nt you?” 
Horace wondered why his bride seemed so sad; and as | ment. Horace bit his lip, and Mrs. E. did not touch the keys, | “You ourst into the room in such a pet.” 


sadness is infectioas, and anxiety imparts a serious aspect to | ‘urn over the music, nor waste one word on the instrument, )  wwio could help it.” 
He neglected the few | ©xcept to request him to elose it, asshe went out of the room. | 


“You should he ashamed, you should, to fly into a rage be- | ing though. 


| cause I left the table, and break all the ware in the house!” | This was a more comfortable way of travelling than the 


“Jane!” || first. There is a childish game upon the checker board, cal- 
“Yes, you ought. You're unfeeling”— '| led the ‘give way,’ in which he is she winner who can first 
“Jane!” | get rid of his men. Mr. and Mrs. E. found the give away 


an admirable easy method of wrangling, the study of each 








| 
' 
| 
! 











to the countenance, he was sad _ too. ‘ “If I thought you would hear me through.” 
courtesies which devolve upon the gentleman, and who can| He mentally blessed her for an ungrateful jade; not suspec-|| gp, put herself in the attitude of a listener, and he told the 
wonder? Tillthen he had been for years the inmate of a||¥" that she really was greatful as could be, and very much | whole story—all except his soliloquy about Ellen Downs; for 
boarding house, and boarders, as every body knows, have | pleased; but was punishing him for those naughty words dur-'},, was not himself sure he said it. 
nothing to do but to wait, like young robbins, till their food |, Ing the ride. When married people punish one another they | “Well, all that is plausible enough.” 
is placed in their mouths. A boarding house is a shocking || punish themselves, | You believe it?” 
tad seminary for politeness. Horace, in his dreamy abstrac- | They are each embittering the life of the other, by reci- | “Why, yes. No woman doubts what flatters herself.” 
tions, lost sight of his bride, forgot the scene present, and || procally concealing their affection, under the common delu- “Now,” Horace continued, “if you had not behaved so 
allowed his wife to play with a spoon, without as much as i = that to acknowledge love for those we have sworn to love is |naughty about the piano.” 
giving her a look, to say nothing of the eggs he forgot to || Submission to their dictation and government. Gentlemen) wand if you had not anathematised my whole sex in the 
tender her, and the cream and sugar he had forgot to return | f€ apt to imagine that making the declaration is like dis- Poe 
after he had modified his own with these necessary articles || charging a ge It is necessary to load the intended bride} «And if you had not blamed me for the shower.” 
ina breakfast inventory. } with attentions, before the uttering of the awful question; but | “OQ, I didn’t,, 

Jane was determined to put a good face on the matter, so | that crisis fairly passed, and the game won, the accepted hus- | I so understood it.” 
she sat with head erect and all unmoved; her head we mean, | band thinks turther tenderness wasted, and begins to expect “And refused to believe me when I protested to the con- 
and her eyelids, for her little heart beat and fluttered like af attention, flattery, courting; there is no better word—in his trary. How could youexpect me to own my pleasure when 
caged bird, but her bosom ueayed with well but difficult sup-|| turn. The lady enters by no means readily into sucha I saw the piano?” 
yressed emotion. Presently her eyes began to fill—but it | change of arrangements as requires not only a renouncement | «Then you were pleased?” 
was nothing but the wind—in July! As the gathering flood | of attentions she had been vsed to, but the performance of;| “Make me repeat it, would you?” 
accumulated, she felt a nervons trembling, and an inclination , another of the very duty she has hitherto extracted from him. | «But you have never touched the keys.” 
towcep, Stil it was nothing, but looking so intently at | This was the precise state of politics with the Elliot’s. Both | Jane opened the piano, turned to a piece of music published 
nothing, But lest her foolish eyclids should become so weak || Were striving to establish a life rule over cach other. ‘upon the very day preceding the purchase of the instrument 
a8 to betray emotion where none existed, she rose hastily and || The joker of the wedding night was a frequent caller, and ,and run through it rapidly and correctly. They came so 
walked proudly out of the room, proudly till she passed into he saw the difficulty, It was not to his quick sightcdness or | near a mutual kiss that both started back as a well known bit 
| penetration that he was indebted for the discovery, but to his | of paper slipped from the portfolio aud fell upon the keys. 








the ball, and then the wind proved too much for her, and she, 


Wept indeed, | memory. He had been married. The reader will better | If you had not exposed us by setting Johnston upon that,” 
“Jane.” |, guess where a pencil caricature came from than Mr. and, said she. 

; She was ont ef hearing though we dare say she might have || Mrs. E. did, when one evening they found it secured under | “Then you did not make the sketch?” 

‘eard had she chosen. |; one corner of the lamp. It represented a male and female “Me—never?” 


\| 


} 
' 


“If I had inartied Ellen Downs, instead” — pulling at a pair of—pantaloons.—Mrs. E. deciared that the | “Who could have done it?” 
Suddenly the kev in which he spoke altered, and the last 1 gentleman’s was an admirable likeness, and Mr. E. said as | The mock-parson at that moment entered the room. “New 
words of the sentence diéd away on his lips. He glanced | much for the lady’s. Now, though both denied the resem. |music, key?” And before they could conceal it, he had caught 
*out him to be assured that no one had overheard, and then || blance, when the question was put in another form, we are |a glimpse of the caricature. Mr. and Mrs, both blushed; 
menaced a self-examination, as if he doubted his own|| bound to believe their first testimony to the truth of the por- jand what was a little singular, the intruder looked awfully 
‘entity. He walked from the table to the glass; surveyed '| traits; but we know better than to attribute the production of ||confused too. A sudden light oroke in upon the pair— 
himself from head to foot: permitted his grim visage to|| them to either party, though cach silently and sullenly ac-|| ‘O you,” said Mrs. 

Telex intoa smile; turned aside and examined himself in /cused the other. “Devil” said Mr. E. 

Profile; then assuming all the sternness with which he had|| Now the war waged in a new form. Each so indignantly |; “Now,” said the visiter, “examine that paper.” 

pag from the table, he exclaimed, “I am abusing an angel, || and obstinately refused to assume any direction in home af- They did so, and turning it over, found written on one cor- 
Jes, she is an angel, and I am a fool.” fairs, that they came near starving, because neither would |j"¢F @ sentence which they never again forgot: 

As he illustrated the sentence with an appropriate arm|j assume the responsibility of ordering dinner. “BEAR AND FORBEAR.” 
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TO LUCY, ie 
\by which you could, however remotely, be benefitted.” 
| “Henry, have I deserved this!” 


BY J. 8 E. ROCHESTER. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Sanne ————_—_—_—_————— 
pression of ironey curled his lip, “to submit to nny sacrifice || the scene, and Destiny had marked its victims for a catasty, 


phe detailed in our succeeding narrative, which but for an 
| unhappy conjanction of circumstances might not have hag 


Origiani. 1 “Listen Henrietta? Iam exclusive in my friendship, and i altogether so melancholy a termination. 


| . . . 

I’ve tried not to love thee; but eannot tell why | also in any—any—profession which I may have towards any 
Each effort has proved ineffectual and vain, jone. Where I have given much, I have required much. I 
So soon as I deem myself safe, thy bright eye | do not know whether I am justifiable in using this language 

Throws me quick off my guard, and (’m loving again. 

O this loving! this loving! 

Can nobody mend it? | 
Can no friendly laws i 


of one so mild and gentle as you are, shows with augmented 
disadvantage. 


I frown and J sputter, grow angry and swear; ? 
Call myself an irresolute, impotent fool; thing was calculated to show your purity and my own unwor- 
Then sit me down calmly, determined whene’er \|thiness, it is this wide difference in our character, showing 


I meet thee again, to be sullen and cool; . ‘ ° ° _ a z 
O this loving! this loving! { itself in so glaring a light as well nigh to give it the appear 


Who'd bear to be in it, | ance of tangibility!” 
Enduring its tortures | Whether it was owing to that indescribable connection be- 
And pangs every minute? tween present and coming events which threw a more than 


And yet notwithstanding this brave resolution, |ordinary gloominess of manner in the actions of Henry, or 


I soften as oft as I’m placed by thy side, ! some other cause equzlly undefinable, it was certain that his 
And my heart undergoes such a strange evolution, | features wore an expression of an unusually stern and ascetic 
That I scarcely know whether to laugh or to chide! \| character 


O this loving! this loving! 
It renders one simple, 
And makes him succumb 

‘T'o a smile or a dimple! 


“Henry, I shall leave this place to-morrow and will return 
|| to my mother. I could wish as 1 have found you te leave 
| you reconciled with me, or more happily still at least with 
pi a ae || yourself.” 

CHAPTER. || “What has induced you to charge your mind so soon? I 
| heard Henrietta T say, that her visit here wduld be pro- 

longed some weeks hence. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS T., OF H. C. “The mutability of our sex, Henry has indeed become pro- 
a ‘| verbial. ‘They think falsely of us,” she added with spirit, 
wengeyet : “who supposed that we were always capricious. I shall leave 
with regret some acquaintances which I have here at 

least.” 


Elewidge, June 1838. 





From a forthcoming novel, called the “Nameless.” | 


| 


The month is July—Hour evening. Thin fleecy clouds 
floated in the expanse, propelled by a breeze merely sufficient | 
to communicate motion, and to give that mild but invigorat-| “IfI could flatter myself that I was even one of these.” 
ing influence, which is found after a sultry day, to be so plea- “Your friendship Henry will always occupy a favorite 
sant inan American Landscape. The occasional occultation } place in my recollection, by the early and long associations 
of'a full moon, as the flitting clouds obscured its bright disk | with which it has been connected. 
only rendered its rays brighter and more refulgent, at their, ‘And is it so,—Friendship! cold and callous term! And 
rclease, as if the hand of providence had only permitted the | even itself professed by many and practised by few.—No 


temporary interposition in order to exhibit in a more striking | Henrietta my feelings will acknowledge no mediocrity. | 


manner the succeeding brightness. | Friendship has not been the goal which I had hoped to reach 

At the time to which we allude, and in a beautiful park | one day, however remote, with you. It is a sentiment to 
near the environs of a large and populous city a male and fe- |: which that term would be callousness itself’ This has been 
male might have been secn under circumstances, which con-| the charm which has bound me to life. Without it existence 
sidering the time place, and scenery, might easily, be taken ‘would be dreariness itself, With it I yet feel that I am not 


for the romantic. altogether a passive instrument in the hands of fate, liable to 


Availing ourselves, not of the time sanctioned privilege of be blown about by all the conflicting tempests and whirlwinds || 


the romantic writers to embody our “Dramatis persone” of passion, against which weak and fragile nature is so little 
with every attribute divine, we shall only take one of their able to interpose an effectual barrier. Oh! throw not from 
poetical conceptions, and let the imagination of the “imagina- i yourself,” he added, “in such an hour the work which you 
tive and fanciful,” supply the vacuum, which we have purpose | have already half formed. Complete the regeneration which 
ly made. We doubt not that the fair daughters of Eve will , YoU have so happily begun, and deserve the life of thanks, 
do far more merit to man’s last but best gift than comports | Which would be indeed a cheap reward for the consummation 


with our own humbler descriptive vocation, and that they of happiness bestowed on one, to whom a moment of your 


will not fail tu apply the result to the heroine of our chapter. , happiness would be consideration higher than aught else that 
We cannot say as much for the man. _ could happen to himself here!” ; 

His physical power,a sour eminent novelist would say, was As he spoke in a tone of deep and impassioned feeling to 
indeed unexceptionable, and his moral character, that more | the beautiful and gentle being who clung to his arm with a 


etherial part of our nature, which connects the link between ™ore than infantile dependence, she had turned away her 


our physical and immaterial construction, would lay claims , head and wept? 

to an expression scarcely less inferior. | Recovering by an exertion, to which her weak frame was ut- 
Indomitable in character, energetic in recollection, aud pos-, tefly unaccustomed, she in that moment answered with stea- 

sessing, withal, a disposition that would walk ‘miles out of its diness, though it would seem that the visible agitation of her 

way rather than harm a worm,” and probably the only, or at | Person would still appear to deny it. 

least the principal charactericties to which he could aspire. “You speak in vain Henry. Oh, what would we not give 
The appearance of the fair would seem to argue a long ac-, ‘© Tecant one word which we have sometimes spoken. We 

quaintance, renewed after some interval, their prescnt conver. || ™2Y Walk,” she continued while he words were still faltering 

sation a longer, all however in unison with, or not contrary and broken, “here for the last time together: ~The next time 

to, the strictest code of modern society. /we meet (her voice was now almost inaudible) you will 
“This has been a day of blunders to me,” observed the know me unless, sacred Heaven! some good angel should in- 

young man, “to whose termination under different cireum- ‘¢fPose to prevent it, under a different name:” 

stances,” looking at his companion, “I could scarcely recon-; The convulsive start with which Henry received this ap- 

cile myself.” | palling intimation, so unexpected and so distructive to his dear 
“L hope,” auswered the lady in that tone of voice generally | ye and longest cherished hopes was perhaps, a better evidence 

ealcalated in man’s roughest mood to chase away his vexa- i of his state of feelings than volumes could describe. 


tion as the rays of a morning’s sun dispel the surrounding | ie 
mist, and which went particularly tothe heart of her compan- | Reason and pride up to this period, however tottering on 


ion, “that I have not been instrumental in causing you any their thrones, had not yet utterly abandoned their empires. 


I even feel a melancholy pleasure,” he said, | 
Be enacted to end it? | lowering his voice and nearing still eloser to his companion, | quility. 
| “that it should be so, strange as it may seem, since if any || 


| The temporary revolution of feeling which had ensued of 
ter the declaration which we have stated above, supported, i, 
some measure by the considerations which had forced mang 





to you. My rough and intractable character, in the presence i selves upon his mind, and which in minds naturally energet. 


|1c are not without their qualifying attributes, unabled Henry 
| to break the pause without visible agitation, if not with trap. 


“I am led to believe then,” he said in tones far more cop, 
| centrated than usual, that it is an act not of your own will, 
|| Do not think it impertinent, I beseech you, if I ask you ques. 
|| tions, perhaps finally and for the last time, having an expiring 
| interest with me, now not the less interesting, however, be. 
|, cause you are the object, and perhaps like the flame of the 
| dying lamp shows forth still greater refulgence cre it is |oe, 
|| in final darkness. 

|| “I am acting,” she mildly answered, “in obedience to the 
| will of my parents. Without their sanction, would I not ¢» 





|, any thing. They required mine. They have selected , 
\ hurband (she covered her face with her hands as if endurin 
| some mental conflict) for me, and they have been too kind 
,and indulgent to all my foible and follies for me to oppo 
their wishes in a matter upon which they have much set thei: 
hearts. I have frankly confessed this to them.” 
“You have then consented to give your hand, if I may 
be permitted to inquire into the circumstances, when your 
|| heart is indifferent!” 
| “And would you Henry consent to take the advantage of 
' those circumstances, in which to use your own expression, | 
have acknowledged that I have a mere passive interest?” 
| “God forbid! But I would ask time in order to do away 
|| with such objection, I would endeavor” he continued with an 
expression of voice, and manner, imparting a high cast of 
\| earnestness and intellectuality to his raised countenance, 
i “yes, I would endeavor so to act as to give her an infallible 
H criterion by which to judge of the future by conduct which 
would exhibit to her, how pure and exclusive were my senti- 
|| ments, and how priceless, were those for which I would wait 
; and merit!’ 
| “No Henry, your character is even better known to me 
‘than it is to yourself. You would treat her with con- 
tempt!” 

“You have said that you would have to accept him for 
| your—unless—unless some good angel should _interpose 
|| to prevent it.” 
| “Yes, I would repeat it. Where I would give my hand 1 
||should like my heart to follow. Our union would te 
|| otherwise unhappy. He could not but discover in the cours 

of time that his attachment to me was only met by forced or 
| involuntary affection, or by whatsoever name you will call 

it, on my side. His fruitless endeavors to inspire me with s 
| portion of his own love, would then be given over in de 

pair or recklessness, actions on my side not even colored or 
hallowed by the sacred name of love, impelling me in the first 
| place to deserve his attachment, and deriving no assistance 
| from that sentiment which ought to constitute the glory of 
a woman ina married state, would produce a conflict, 0b! 
Henry, which I shudder to think of!” 

“And yet with such sentiments and such anticipations 
which your feelings prompt you to believe, will all be real- 
ized, you are yet willing with these certain consequences be- 
fore your eyes, and in blind obedience, (excuse me if I say it, 
to those whom our Creator, has never authorized toa ally 
yourself to misery, dependant upon mere chance for frusta- 
tion, or at least only to be avoided by a dull and monotonous 
attempt to please, without that indescribable stimulant which 
would attract an indulgent eye upon comparative faults, “But” 
he stopped shortly while a withering smile crossed 
his face, “the love of one would suffice in such case!” 

“Henry! you do me injustice, cruel injustiee! The wat! 
of power to reciprocate his feelings, would be a great punist- 
ment if I were bound to him for life. Alas! Henry, wis 
would you have me do, speak to me, as you would advise + 
friend—a sister.” 

“I would have you,” he was about to say, under the infv- 
‘ence of still farther excited feeling, “tell him again and ag 
the situation of your mind towards him, and tell him how 





| 
| 


trouble, though I was fearful that you might have misunder- || They now whispered him his situation. And was he then | wretched it would make you,— : 
stood me, lest evening in mistaking the house to which 1 was |jindeed addressing a beimg whose affections were given to | “But no—I should be but prejudiced adviser in such 8 


invited, and where I wished you to call forme. Iam sorry || another? And could Henry, the proud and naturally noble-' strait.” With a manner now completely subdued, 


that it should have been so.” 


and all 


;minden Henry, stoop so low as to endeavor to separate those || traces of passion vanished, he said, “Henrietta! our situations 

“To be honored with your commands, madam, would more || who, he had now every reason to suppose had mutually || are both unhappy. My feelings, were I to permit them, 
than compensate me for any trouble I might have in their 
execution, 


would 


\ plighted and intercharged their faith? Honor, reason and || prompt me, at every hazard to dissolve the obligation of exist 
It is a pleasure to me,” he added, while a store Futncigte alike forbade it. But the hand of fate was behind|! ing circumstances, while honor, reason, conscie 
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THE MONUMENT DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
the cords which bind us too closely to earth, to turn oar | could nof alleviate—if her voice is soft, broken and tremulous 
ded while a scarce perceptible shade of anguish crossed his||thoughts inward upon ourselves, and upward to heaven. |/—her eye dimmed with a half-formed tear, which it requires 
brow, “how shall 1 act? Your peace of mind as well as rectitude i While ovr bark glides calmly on a summer sea, with the |} even an effort to subdue—then, I say, you may share in her 
nt but one way; and I feel it a duty incumbent on me, blue sky above and bright waters around us, the blandish- || sorrow, for you have probably lost a prize worth gaining; 
hard as may be the task, and bitter as is the sacrifice, to | ments of youth, beauty and accomplishments may satisfy | but though you grieve, you may also hope, if you are a man 
follow the road which honor has pointed out. the heart; but let us be overtaken by the storm and the tem- || of any pretension, for there is evidently good feeling to build 
“Forgive me, dearest Henrietta, he continued, “that I should V pest, and where is the support they yield? Let darkness | upon. Do not, therefore, fly out and make an idiot of your- 
have given pain to one so pure in spirit and so gentle as you | enter your dwelling; and the pleasure you derive from them self, on receiving your refusal; submit with a good grace; so- 
ere, Forget that so stcrn a vision has crossed your path, or || is furgotten, and you look in vain to the same source for re- | licit a continuance of friendship, to support you under the 
only remember him as one who would gladly have sacrificed } lief. Let death invade your social circle, and lay its ruthless H heart crushing affliction you have sustained. Take her hand 
gl that is valuable in life to himself to have procured you one 1 hand on your first born, shrouding all around you in dark- | at parting; kiss it fervently, but quietly, no owtre conduct of 
moment’s happiness. Not even the love which I bear towards il ness and gloom; and where do you look for a ray of hope. It | any kind—jest a little at the expense of your own failure, 
ou, Henrietta, the most powerful sentiment which my heart || is under circumstances like these that religion transforms a/ without however, attempting to deprive her of the honor of 
ever knew, could induce me to break an engagement which I | wife into a ministering angel. She will bind up your bleed- | the victory. Rise in her estimation by the manner in which 
considered to be the most binding on earth. May every hap- ‘ing heart, lead you to the fountain of living waters, and | you receive your sentence; let her sorrow be mingled with 
piness await you that your virtue deserves, and you will be change gloom and despondency into light and cheerfulness. | admiration, and their is no knowing how soon things will 
bappy:” || As the sun in setting, lights up every hill-top, and tree, and || change. These instructions, you will perceive, are not in- 
Shading his face with one hand, as if fearful that the reso- | cottage, so religion gilds with its heavenly beams every feel- || tended for every one, as they require skill, tact, quietness anda 
ation created by what appeared to hi:n a stern and inflexible | ing, enjoyment and occupation. || feeling, in order to be appreciated and acted upon. If you 
duty, would be weakened by sight of her, he extended his|| Most persons on entering the married state, (particularly || want these qualities, just make love purse im hand, it 1s « 
other to her. 1 in youth) fancy it a condition of unmingled joy and pleasure '| safe mode of proceeding, and will answer admirably with all 
“Farewell! Henrietta, farewell forever!” As he was abont f —that they are within a charmed circle, the bounds of which | ranks, from the Almacks to the Borough. There is only one 
to turn from her. A faint exclamation reached his car. ! no sorrow or trouble can pass. They forget the new and ||class with whiom it will not answer, and that is the very 
The long interruted but latent feeling which had existed so'|immense responsibilities that are incurred, the trials — class worth having.” 
long in so pure a tenement could be smothered no longer.’ must necessarily accompany them. Not that these should | 
The senses of the girl reeled, objects became confused and dim j\ deter any one from taking this most important step; for it is | 
in her vision, and she fell prostrate on the spot from which i the high road to improvement and happiness. What are the | 








inperatively forbid the attempt. In such a conflict,” he ad- 











VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 





——————————— 


LINES. 


On the death of Marthe Blackwood, who died in Ireland. 


| : : ‘| “The wonderful results of organic action are beautifully 
che had not the power to move. The next moment she was boasted p!.ssures of intellect compared with those of affec- | 
: ; é : i| The mathematical rules of combination seem to be set at 
ment of selfabandonment and forgetfulness, the most extatic | the former; they are the earliest developed in our nature, and | nought, by the endless variety in which the few elementary 
Woman! thy em-; 
nearest in happipess which we are permitted to appre | pire is the heart, and he who would know the capacity of the i merate their various dyes, odors and flavors, as countless us 
Seal See : ane soul for happiness, must yield himself to the sway. | dissimilar? Study even a peach. Leave out of view the 
And isall thisimaginary? Or is it indeed a delusion? A | 
mere phantasin of the faney—Happy are they whose souls are } | form; and look not at the beauty of its blossom. Take the 
{|immature fruit, unsavory to the taste, and clad in the com- 


eaheee: , : and really exhibited by the examination of a singie tree 
in the arms and breast of her lover. But in vain that mo-'tion? ‘Tc latter are as truly heaven-born, and immortal as | 
and overwhelming which life offers in its blended cup, the the last touched by the finger of decay. H principles of vegetables are made'to appear. Who shall env- 
angelic beatitude, who can calculated the bliss! | 
'| structure of its stem and leaves, with the functions they per- 
60 constituted as to appeciate such a delusion! 
<< —S— ! 































———__———— {| 
RELIGION IN WOMAN, 

How often have young men propounded to themselves and i 
others the question, what is the first quality to be sought in 
the choice of a wife, and how diverse have been the answers 
to this important interrogatory. The thoughtless and gay | 
will point you to beauty, wealth and accomplishments; others |) 
who look beyond the tinsel of the exterior, regard amuability il 
and feeling as the brightest jewels in the female character; 1 
others, still, who have searched deeper into tie springs of | 
human action, and know well the fountains from whence || 
flow the purest and most enduring happiness, will give the |! 
only true answer to the inquiry, viz: a strong Christian faith 
sentiment and practice. 

Religion is everywhere lovely, but in woman peculiarly so. | 
It makes her but little lower than the angels. It purifies her | 
heart, elevates her feelings and sentiments, hallows her affec- ! 
tions, sheds light on her understanding and imparts dignity | 
and purity to her whole character. Nor does its influence | 
end here— 





“It beams in the glance of the eye, 
It sits on the lips in a smile, 

It checks the ungracious reply, 
It enraptures, but cannot beguile.” 


Woman from her very nature, is destined to drink deeper | 
from the cup of sorrow and sutfering than the other sex. | 
Her trials are chiefly of the heart, and consequently the | 
hardest to be borne. She is seldom, perhaps, called upon to | 
contend with those formidable evils and temptations which 
rouse all the energies of our nature to repel the attack, but is 
beset (from the time she enters into womanhood) by a thou- | 
sand petty trials and annoyances, which, while they scem too 
insignificant to resist, are at the time too difficult to over- 
come. Religion alone can disarm these trials, and enable her 
to preserve that equanimity and peace of mind so essential to 
happiness, It is her talisman. To it she flies in the hour 
of disappointment, and from it never fails to derive consola-_ 
uon and Support. Yet how few in their selection of a part- | 
ner tor life, regard this most important qualification. How 
few think to penetrate into the secrét clambers of the soul, 
‘o see what is their hidden within so fair an exterior—if | 
there the vestal lamp sheds its clear und constant ray. Ex. | 
ternal attractions may lead us captive for a time—feeling | 
‘ay send a thrill of exquisite joy through the heart of the | 
"ecipient—talent may call forth unbounded admiration—but 
f religion make no part of the character, thic key-stone of. 
po arch is wanting, and the fabric will ere long crumble and 
alt. 


It should be remembered that life is not all sunshine. | 


Original. 


And thou art gone! within the tomb, 
Alone and still to moulder,— 
No more thy form in youthful bloom 
Shall strike each pleased beholder— 
Insidious death! thy potent arm 
At silent midnight blasting, 
Hath swept, where nought was dream’d of harm, 
With desolation lasting. 


How short the space! how sad, since then 
With life and health wert beaming, 
Gay gladness sat upon the thy brow, 
Thine eyes with pleasure streaming:— 
The rosy dreams of faithful love 
In colors bright were glowing; 
And thou wert won, ah! won to prove 
Tie cup of joy o’erflowing. 


Farewell! thy name hath left behind 
A fragrance, sweetly telling, 
That thou wert duteous, tender, kind, 
To those around thee, dwelling; 
Oh! mayst thou be, though fled from sight, 
A guardian spirit o’er them, 
Shed round their path a beaming light, 
To guide the way before thei. 
Bultimore. 





ETIQUETTE. 


We beg lcave to insert a little “etiquette” for the amuse- , 


ment of the ladies, from Frazer’s Magazine, for the special 
direction of young ladies in their mode of refusing an offer 


of marriage, no less than to console gentlemen who may be | 


refused: — 
“Though it is impossible to say any 


the purpose about refusals generally, a little tact and obser. || 
vation will always tell you whether the girl who refused you || 
would have been worth having, had she accepted. I am | 
‘speaking of verbal communications only; as nobody ever | 


writes who can speak. It is usual, in all cases of refusal, for 
the lady to say that she is decp!y grateful forthe honor you 
have done her; but feeling only friendship for you, she regrets 
that she cannot accept your proposal, &c., &e. I have 
heard the words so often that I know them by heart. The 


words, however varied, signify little; it is the tone and man- | 


ner in which they are pronounced that must guide you in 


thing very much to}: 


imon green livery of vegetation—it is fed by the same sap 
| whieh might have been converted merely to leaves or wood, 


|| yet, by the action of its own system of vessels, with no un- 


{usual supply of sun-shine or air, it paints its own cheeks 
| with the richest and daily varying tints—it converts its gum 
'to sugar. The crude juices it receives are partly converted 
‘into pulp, and to fluids of a far different character, whole- 
some, fragrant, and delicious to the taste. Within this, a 
bony nut, harder than wood itself, in its turn encloses a ker- 
,nal, in which the blandest of fixed oils is mingled with the 


|, most deadly poison known; and all these pernomena are the 


results of organic action, Yes, and it will be demonstrated 
' that some substances now calied simple, even metals, are but 
‘the product of this same action on materials as simple 
What a study, then, must the principles of organic action 
ever remain.” 





Lycurgus intending to put all his people upon an equality 
with respect to bodily strength and complexion, had recourse 
‘to educatiun and gymnastics, prescribing even the food »{ 
children and youth in order to form habits and inclinations 
suitable to the observance ot his laws. All these methods dic 
indeed produce good effects in military matters. But at the 
same tine the Lacedemonians contracted a certain roug:: 
blunt air; uncivil, rude, and sometimes brutish, not to say in- 
‘ human manners. Equality, the grand object he had in view, 
was not kept up; arts and sciences did not flourish, and com- 
merce was still more neglected. And why so? because, whe: 
we set ourselves to carry any one virtue to the highest pitch, 
we jump beyond ajust medium, and neglect all other virtues. 








They who think too well of their own performances, are 
apt to boast in their preface how little time their works have 
cost them, and what other busines of more importance inter- 
fered; but the reader will be apt to ask the question, why 
they allowed nota longer time to make their works more 
‘perfect? and why they had so despicable an opinion of their 
undigested stuff upon them, as if they deserved none better. 








AMUSEMENT. 
| It is doing some service to humanity,jto amuse innocently, 
\| and they know very little of society, who think it can bear to 
|| be always employed, either in the exercise of its duties, or in 
‘| high and important meditations. 


——EE 


GOMPLAISANCE. 
|| Complaisance pleases all, prejudices none, adorns wit, ren- 


B : 5 
i as the world may be before us, we cannot live long ‘forming your estimate of the crucl one. If they are pro-||ders humor agreeable, augments friendship, redoubles love, 
Cut encountering many sorrows and disappointments, | nounced with evident marks of sorrow instead of triumph, | and complying with generosity, becomes the secret charna 


and troubles, 


They are sent by a kind Providence to sever 5 showing unfeigned regret for having caused pain which she J of the society of all mankind. 
















































































































THE MONUMENT: 





THE NILE, 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


_— 


Original. 


Washing the base of many a crumbling pile 
Of mighty ruins, wreck of cities gone, 
River of Egypt’s worship, ancient Nile, 
In solitary grandeur speed thee on! 


Through years unnumber’d thou hast borne along 
Successive generations now in dust, 

Thy banks have echoed to the voice of song, 
The wail of wo, the prayer of lofty trust. 


To thee, the Hebrew boy was brought to die, 
And from a grave remov’d to heir a throne, 
To thee the Egyptian exile longs to fly, 
When thirst assails him in some distant zone. 


No tributary streams pollute thy course 

In all thy wanderings through the desert waste, 
Nor lend their waters to enchance thy force, 

Or claim the twerit of thy matchless taste.*} 


In proud majestic glory all thy own 
Thy waves dash on in loneliness and might, 
More than a thousand miles thy course is known, 
Wending its way through dreariness and blighi. 


Enriching, fertilizing, blessing still, 
And scattering plenty o’er the waste around. 
The deserts choking sands have fail’d to fill 
Thy copious channel, or thy giving bound. 


The envious skies withhold their stores from thee, 
And smile in cloudless lustre o’er thy wave, 
Vet is thy charity as full and free, 
As if the raincloud oft its tribute gave. 


Unequalled temples, lofty colonades, 
Relics of ancient greatness, power and pride, 
Cast o’er thy stream the melancholy shades, 
As ifto claim connexion with thy tide. 


Where is their history? that is pass’d away, 
Or trae’d ine haracters which mock our ken, 
The mystic language of a goneby day, 
A world extinct—another race of men. 


River of Egypt! seat of many a crime, 
And tragic scene with superstition fraught, 
Renown’d in classic lore through every clime, 
Thy name alone can stir the depth of thought, 


The valiant Roman and the Grecian king, 
The poet, sage, philosopher, and slave, 
Have marked thy solitary wandering, 
And sped their boats across thy restless wave. 


Roll on, majestic river, free and bold, 
There is wild music in thy sullen swell, 
But none may now thy mysteries unfold, 


Or show what treasures in thy bosom dwell. 
Rustic Glen. 


*So delightful is this water, that, the Arabs say, if Mahomet had drunk 
ofit, he would have asked an immortality on earth. 





From the American Monthly Magazine. 


MOHEGAN-ANA;: 
OR, SCENES AND STORIES OF THE HUDSON, 
BY C. F. HOFFMAN, 


I have wandered a good way in my time—some five or six 
thousand miles perhaps, over the northern parts of the Union 
on either side of the mountains, and all for the sake of secing 
Nature in what the poets call “her wild retreats:” of beholding 
her in those unmolested fastnesses where, like a decorous fe- 
male as she is, she may freak about in dishabille without be- 
ing subjected to that abashing scrutiny that always awaits 
her when architects and landscape gardeners assist at her toi- 
let in those places where wealth compels her sometimes to 
hold her court. Like all the rest of her sex she is capricions 
enough in her choice of what she likes, and leads her admir- 
ers many an idle dance but with slight reward; while her 
choicest favors often awaits hin who stumbles upon her at her 
retiring moments, in spots where he would least expect such 
good fortune. Certes, I have never found her more propitious 
than within thirty wiles of Saratoga, among lakes, moun- 
of 
the gayest haunts of dissipaticn, my only rivals for her favors 
were a sportsman or two who had stumbled upon those retreats 
as I did. 

It was many years since when I went upon my first hunt. 
ng excursion in that unsettled region about the north-western 
sources of the ITudson, generally known as “Totten and 
Crossfield’s Purchase,” 1 


tains, and forest; where, notwithstanding the vicinity of one 
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——— 


Ifidians who once or twice throughout the year would strag- | which at each moment lost some of their brightness ina voh 
gle in from the Iroquois reservation on the Canada frontier.||ume of vapor that rolled along the mountains; and by 
|The salmon trout that abound in the head waters of the || time we reached the upper end of the lake, the broad drops 
|Hudson would sometimes tempt them at the spearing sea-|'that began to descend warned us to hurry on our course and 
|son in July; and the moose, which is still occasionally shot || gain a shelter from the coming storm. We had Teached the 
jin this district, used generally to lure them thither in the | inlet of the lake, which was only a narrow crooked strais 
| winter season. la few hundred rods in length, connecting it with another 
| ‘There was an old Mohawk, yclept Captain Gill, who alone i sheet of water that covered about the same surface ag that 
kept there all the year round, and was a sort of sylvan Sul-||through which we had passed; the promontory between af 
tan of the whole region about. His daughter, who | fording, as I afterwards experienced, a commanding view of 
( led a kind of oyster life, (though no one would have mistak- | both the sister lakes. Our destination was the farthest Side 
‘en her for a peri,) in their wigwam onthe outlet of lake of the upper lake, and the management of a canoe was a 
Pleasant, used to make his mockasons, sew up the rips of | boy’s play when we left the sheltered strait and launched oy 
‘his birchen canoe, and dress his venison for him, while the upon the stormy water. The shores were bold and rocky; 
‘Captain roved far and near in search of whatever might and as the wind had now risen into a tempest, the wayey 
|\cheer the home enlivened by these two only inmates—a ten- beat furiously upon them. The rain blew in blinding sheetg 
der fawn cutlet, a trinket sent by some good-natured settler ,against us, and it was almost impossible, while urging our 
‘to Molly, or a stoup of vile whiskey secreted in the Cap-' way in its teeth, to keep our canoes from falling off into the 
tain’s hunting pouch for his especial refreshment and de-| trough of the sea; in which case they would inevitably haye 
light. swamped. Our flotilla was soon separated and dispersed jn 
| Gall, notwithstanding this unhallowed league with bad the darkness. We called long to each other as the lighning 
spirits, was a capital guide upon sporting excursions when-, from time to time revealed a boat still in hail, but our voices 
‘ever the larger kinds of game were the object; and the com-| were at last only echoed by the dismal wailing of the loon, 
|| panion of my rambles, a young barrister from New-York,) whose shriek always rises above the storm, and may be heard 
‘took as much pleasure as myself in wandering about among | for miles amidst its wildest raging. 
the mountains, or cruising from lake to lake, and camping |! Sacondaga, the lake we were on, the fountain head of the 
‘out on their banks with the old Mohawk for vur decus et tu- river of that name, is shaped, as an Indian described it tome 
/amen. "like a bear’s paw spread out with an island between the ball 
A party of St. Regis Indians—who within two summers’ of cach toe: and the different bays and islets, resembling 
‘have hunted over these grounds—was at that time in the each other to an upractised eye, might, ona dark night 
country; and uniting with these we turned out a pretty stout mislead even the skilful voyageur in making any given point 
|| band upon our greater excursions; our company being often! on the shore; more than one canoes must have coasted the 
|\ strengthened by Courtenay St. George (a cunning trapper of greeter part of it before they were all successively drawn 
'| muskrats, whose slouching figure and ferret-like features are up on the beach at the place we had fixed for our rendez. 
} in whimsical contrast to his knightly name,) and other woods- | vous. 
|men less known along that border. | “I may say that the Flying Head was abroad to-night,” 
As I took no notes of our different “tramps,” it is impos- quoth the old Mohawk, in good round English, as he lighted 
| sible now to trace their various routes through rocky glens, his pipe and looked contentedly around the bark shantee, 
|| and over sagging morasses, amid the labyrinth of lakes that wherein each of our company, having cheered himself with 
are linked together by innumerable streams and waterfalls a hearty supper of dried venison, was lounging about the fire 
| among these mountains; and I may be sufficiently inaccurate in every variety of indolent attitude. The remark seemed 
while trying to recall some of the tales and anecdotes with to attract the attention of no one but myself; but when I ask- 
| which our party used to while away the evenings between , the speaker to explain its meaning, my mongrel companions 
| the hours of making our camp-fire and the moment of retir-| eagerly united in a request that “the captain would tell then 
ing to repose: but neither shall prevent me from attempting all about the varmit of which he spoke, be it painter (pan- 
|, to sketch some of these scenes from recollection, and relating ther} or devil.” Gill did not long hesitate to comply; but 
| the legends connected with them as I now remember the particulars, not to mention the phrascology of his narra- 
! them. tive, in the years that have since elapsed, have almost escap- 
| Embarking one morning on a small lake called Konjimuc | &d me; and I shall, therefore, not hesitate to tell the story in 
} by the Indians, we entered its outlet and floated many hours | ™y own way while trying to recall it here. 


iH 
i ° . . : 7 ; 
||down a stream scarcely a pistol shot in breadth, where, from |) (Conclusion in our next.) 


‘the rapidity of tie current, the steering paddle alone was ne- 
cessary to keep our canoes on their course. ‘The brook wound 
generally through a wooded morass, where the dense over- 

Leia a Hae “ees A i : 
hanging foil ge excluded even a glimpse of the neighboring how to treat hardened sinners. 
mountains; at times, however, it would sweep enough to their) ¢om it how to form penal codesy—may not masters learn 

Sy as 


- 7 r6 ite. ff thi ; i] . . 
oe ae oc ert ane w hich ~~ birchand | pow to treat refractory slaves, and men in general, learn les 
ock we ing the thes far ove : id tide: : : : 
1emlock would fling their branches far over the limpid tide: | cong of wisdom in managing poor human nature. 


and then 1t would expand into a broad deep pool, circled with | 




















STATE PRISUN ANECDOTES. 


May not ministers of the gospel learn from the following 
May not law-makers learn 


water lilies and animated by large flocks of wild fowl, that CAPTAIN PILLSBURY. 


would rise screaming from the black tarn as we glided out), We copy from Miss Martincau’s book, the following inter- 
from the shadow of the forest and skimmed over its smooth! esting anecdotes of the management and influence over his 
surface, Innumerable streams, the inlets and outlets of other prisoners of Captain Pillsbury, the excellent warden of the 
lakes, mingled their waters in these frequently occurring | state prison at Wetherstield, Connecticut: 
ponds, and about sunset we struck one so broad that we de-,, “His moral power over the guilty is so remarkable, that 
termined to change our course, and heading our shiallopsnow , prison breakers who can be confined nowhere else, are sent 
against the current, we soon found ourselves upon the outlet to him to be charmed into staying their time out. 
of a considerable lake. The water gradually became deeper | “One was a gigantic personage, the terror of the country, 
and more sluggish, and then a pull of a few handred yards | who had plunged deeper and deeper into crime for seventeen 
with a sudden tarn in the forest, shot us cut upon one of the |years. Captain Pillsbury told him when he came, ‘that he 
most beautiful sheets of water I ever beheld. hoped he would not repeat the attempts to escape which he 
It was about -£ miles in length, with perhaps,half that breadth | had made elsewhere. ‘It will be best,’ said he, ‘that you and 
the shores curved with most picturesque irregularity, and {I should treat each other as well as we can. I will make 
swelling high, but graduaily, from the water; while their | you as comfortable as I possibly can, and I shall be anxious 
graceful slopes were held in strong contrast by a single inlet |\to be your friend; and I hope you will not get me into diffi- 
which shot up in one bold cliff from the centre, and nodded ‘culty on your account. There is a cell intened fur solitary 
with 2 crowd of pines, around which an eagle was at that ' confinement, but we have never used it, and I should be very 
moment wheeling. ‘There were then, I believe, but two farms || sorry ever to have to turn the key upon any body in it. You 
upon the banks of lake Pleasant, a couple of small “clearings” || may range the place as freely as I do; if you trust me I shall 
on the brows of opposite promontorics, each waving with |}trust you.’ The man was sulky, and for weeks showed only 
wheat and smiling in the light the setting sun—the only cul-|' very gradual symptoms of softening under the operations of 
tivated spots in an unbroken wilderness. Every where else |!Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At length informa- 


never in very great repute at land of- |\the untamed forest threw its dusky shadow over the lake, ||tion was given to the Captain of the man’s intention to break 


fices, and selling at that time for sixpence anacre. The deer || while beneath the pendant branches, which in some instances ‘prison. The Captain called him, and taxed him with it; the 


were then so abundant that they were often destroyed by the} 


ew sett ers for their skins alone; and wolves, and bears, and i ocean glistened around the clear blue water. 


panthers prowled the thick forests unmolested, save by a few || Thesun was setting in heavy though gorgeous clouds {desired to ollow the Captain, who went first, carrying 4 lamp 


swept the wave, a beach as white as the snowy strand of the ||man preserved a gloomy silence. He was told that it was 
now necessary for him to be locked in the solitary cell, and 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 
hand and a key in the other. In the narrowest part 


st passage, the Captain, (who is a small, light man,) | 
oo round and looked in the face of the stout critainal, 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘I ask whether you have treated me as I de-| 
" I have done every thing that I could to make you | 
I have trusted you, and you have never given me the | 
in return; and have ever planned to get me} 
Is this kind? And yet [ cannot bear to lock 

ip. If I had the least sign that you cared for me * | immediate remittances, post-paid, as we are much in want of that article 
" - * ”’ he man burst into tears. ‘Sir,’ said he, | at present. 
ena devil these seventeen years; but you treat me | 
‘Come let us go back,’ said the Captain. The, 
From | 


also appear. 


? 
serve: NOTICE. 


happy’ 
least confidence 


into difficulty. 





THE MONUMENT. 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 


[have be 


like a man.’ : 
convict had the free range of the prison as before. 


this hour he began to open his heart to the Captain, and 
cheerfully fulfilled his whole time of imprisonment, confiding i 
to his friend, as ticy arose, all impulses to violate his trust’ 
and all facilities for doing so which he imagined he saw,” } 
The other case was of acriminal of the same character, | 
who weut so far as to make an actual attempt. He fell, | 
and hurt his ancle very much. The Captain had brought 
him and laid him on his bed, and had the ankle attended to, | 
every one being forbidden to speak a word of reproach to | 


i 
The man was sullen, and would not say whe-' 
This | has been often controverted and with various results. The 


philosopher whose walks are among the bowers of nature, 
searching amid her wilds for the subjects of his study, cannot 
tressed at the attempt, and thought he could not have done | believe it possible that the insect he would put to death for 
oe pds to any man who would make it. He was afraid | te purpose of investigating its organization, that he might 
on a man wanin great pain. He rose, threw on hie gown, | thereby satisfy his own mind, upon points in regard to 
‘ , ill tump to his cell. The prisoner's face was’ which he was in doubt,and make new discoveries in netu- 
went W i as oat . i 
nol to the wall, and his eyes were closed, but the traces ot | ral history for the enlightenment of mankind,—possesses sen- 
e ’ 


suffering were not to be mistaken. ‘The Captain loosed and | sibilities equal to his own, and that he compels it to pass 
paren through a suffering to be compared to the pain a giant would 


» band: y his own pillow to rest the |, 
replaced the bandage, and went for | 1 é , , Y ; alice 
fiab fon, the man neither speaking nor moving all the || endure in meeting his death from violence. He believes it 
’ | necessary for the advancement of science, that the structure of 
| the inferior animals should be examined and that thousands 


time. Just as he was shutting the door, the prisoner started 
valled him back: i : 
a” |of them must be sacrificed for the purpose, and satisfies his 


“Stop sir. Was it all to see after my ankle that you have | 
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SENSIBILITY OF INFERIOR ANIMALS.—-The sentiment of a 
justly celebrated author, that the apparently insignificant 
worm which may be carelessly trodden under foot, 

“In corporeal sffrance feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies,” ; 
the suiferer. 
ther the bandage of his ankle gave him pain or not. 


was in the night, and every one returned to bed when this 
was done. But the Captain could not sleep. He was dis- || 


” 
got up: 
| 


| kind,” has not formed them with the capacities for suffering, | 
| which he has given to superior animals; and further, that as! 

they have not the means nor the capabilitics of enjoyment 
|, with which superior animals are blessed, it may not be rea- 
|| sonable to suppose they can endure the same degree of pain; 


“Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you!” 
“And yet you never said a word of the way I have used 


you.” 


“J do feel hurt with you, but I don’t want to call you un- 
kind while you are suffering as you are now.” 
All he! ’ 
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|| Aliec Mortimer, ‘The Lonely Heart,’ by C., and other articles will be pub- 
lished next week. Several pieces intended for the present number will 


Subscribers at a distance, who are indebted to us for the Monument, 
would do an act justice, and at the same time confer a favor, by making 


|, own mind upon the point of cruelty, with the idea that the}! 
| great Creator, “who is too wise to err and to good to be un-!| 






|| deprived of its abdomen; and I myself, lately saw an “anty. 
which had been brought out of the nest by its comrades, walk 
when deprived of its head. The head of a wasp will attempt 

to bite after it is separated from the rest of the body; and the 

abdomen under similar ciremstances, if the finger be moved 

to it, will attempt to sting. Quere, which part felt concious 

of being the original wasp? 

| That the acuteness of bodily suffering, even among the high- 

er classes of the brute creation, is in some measure providen- 
|tially subdued and rendered so much less acute as not to be 


»|/a fit subject of comparism with the suffering of the human 


| race is indeed evident from varivus phenomena, whatever the 
| cause may be, A turtle dove has been seen, which was so 
lacerated by a cat that the contents of its stomach were torn 
out; the painfully excited sympathy of those who had long 
cherished the gentle creature, was, however, in a great meas- 
/ure alleged by seeing the bird immediately afterwards proceed 

to pick up the fresh grains of barley which continued to fall 

} from the wounded paunch. 

|| Considerations of the nature glanced at in the preceeding 

|paragrapbs, can never of course be so misconstrued as to 
| afford any palliation to wanton or inconsiderate cruelty to the 

| brute creation. The judges of the Acropagus who condem. 


| 
} 


“nate death, the child whose amusement it had been to pluck 
lout the eyes of quails, were regulated in their determination 
|| by the motives imputed to the young criminal, and which 
|they deemed expressive of so cruel and pernicious a charac- 
ter, that in after times he would certainly be offensive to the 
lstate. But had some great occulists, intent on the structure 
and philosophy of the human eye and engaged in a difficult 
| course of experimental observation by means of which the 
/‘dim suffusion” which often veils the orbs of his fellow men 
|might be observed or decreased, found himscif under the ne- 
‘cessity of having rescurse to somewhat similar operations, the 
‘ease would have assumed another character and the most 
|| sentimental philanthropist must have applauded the practice 
‘of the philosopher. 








Seemann 
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| Tue rammy newsparer.—This 1s a weekly quarto litera- 
ry paper, published at Albany, N. Y. The “Newspaper” is @ 
publication of much merit, and deserves an extensive circu- 
lation, on account of the ability with which it is conducted, 
| and the decided stand it has taken in favor of Morality and 
Religion, and of a pure, high-toned, and healthy Literature. 





The man was in an agony of shame one grief. | on the contrary the “man of feeling,” whose heart may be 
5 "2 e ¢ H : av. yered., : " # | 
asked was to be trusted again when he shoul have recovered moved by the slightest circumstance, condemns as cruel, the’ 
He was freely trusted, and gave his gencrous friend no more | destruction of life, 


anxiety on his behalf.” |, On this subject a writer in the Encyclopedia Brittannica dis-| 

Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being told that) courses very learnedly. “It is well known,” says he, “that! 
a desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him, speedily sent i, proportion as we descend in the scale of being, the sensibil- 
for him to shave him, allowing no one to be present. He ‘ity of the objects that constitute it, diminishes. 


eyed the man, pointed to the razor, and desired him to shave | walks about after losing its head; and the polypus so fat 


him. The prisoner's hand trembled, but he went through || from being injured by the application of the knife, thereby | 
very well) When he had done the Captain said, 


“I have || acquires an extension of existence. Insensibility almost 
been told that you meant to murder me, but I thought T | equally great may be found in the insect world. This, in. 
might trust you.” “God bless you sit! You may,” replied | deed, might be inferred a priori, since Providence secms to 
the regenerated man. Such is the power of faith in man. | have been more prodigal of insect life than of that of any other 


|| order of creatures, animalcula, perhaps, alone excepted. No!| 


We are born to trouble and we may depend upon it whilst 
Weiive inthis world we shall have it, though with intermis- mies, or subject to so many disasters; so that the individuals 


. . . . } 
even the life the most insignificant insect.| 


The tortoise || 


part of the creation is exposed to the attack of so many ene. | 


Religion and Literature must be identitied—walk “hand in 
| hand’’—(let sceptics and infidels prateas they please to the 
| contrary,) or they will never exert that degree of influence on 
the mind and morals of the community, which they are es- 
‘sentially calculated to exert whenever their influence is un- 
restricted. 

The editor of the Family Newspaper is mistaken in regard 
to the author of the article copied from our paper. It was 
not written by the Rev. gentleman whom he mentions, but 
by the senior editor of the Monument. The fact of their 
initials being the same, has caused similar mistakes frequent- 
ly to occur. Mr. Maffit, we believe, seldom, or never affixes 
his initials. 


Receirts.—The following jew de’esprit is said to have been 
produced by Sheridan immediately after the stamp duty was 





tions—that is, in whatever state we are, we shall find a mix- |, of each kind which enrich the valued museum of the eytymolo. 
ture of good and evil; and therefore the true way to content- | gysts, many of which are dearer to him than gold or gems, 


ment is to know how to receive these different vicissitudes of || are snatched from the maw of some ravenous bird or fish or!; 


rapacious insect would have been driven by the winds in the} 
| waters and drowned or trodden under foot by men or beasts; || 
for it is not easy in some parts of the year to set foot to the) 


|ground without crushing these minute animals. Can it be || 


life,—the returns of good and evil, so as neither to be exalted 
by the one, or overthrown by the other, but to bear ourselves 
towards every thing which happens with such ease and indif- 
ference of mind, as to hazard as little as may be. This is 
the true temperate climate fitted us by nature, and in which | believed that the benificent creator whose tender mercics over || 
‘ery Wise man would wish to live. | all his works, would expose these helpless beings to such innu-| 
= ———— || merable enemies were they endured with the same sense of}) 

|| pain and irritability of nerve with the higher order of ani- 








Shortee; 
Short-sighted people, I mean such as have but narrow con. | 
| mals? 


ceptions, never extended beyond their own little sphere, can- |) & 
not comprehend the universality of talents, which is some- || Ifa man were to lose a leg or an arm, or were a sword or || 
“mes observable in one person. They allow no solidity in | SPear run through his body, he would feel no great inelina-}j 
Whatever js agreeable; or when they see in any other the || tion for running about, dancing, or eating. Yct a tipula 
graces of the body, activity, suppleness, and dexterity, they i will leave half its legs in the hands of an unlucky boy who/| 
conclude he wants the endowments of the mind, judgment, | who has endeavored to catch -it, and will fly here and there} 
Prudence, and perspicuity. Let history say what it will they | with as much agility and unconcern as though nothing had } 
“i not believe that Socrates ever danced. I happened to it; and an insect when impaled upon a pin will! 

i often devour its pray with as much avidity as when at liberty. 
Were a giant eviscerated, his body divided in the middle, or 
his head cut off, it would all be over with him; he would 














GooD. 


He i 4 . . . 

hi <4 a good man who grieves rather for him, that injures 

_ U 2 t i y] 4 . a . . 

ni = ‘or his own suffering; who prays for him that{| emotions of fear, anger, or love. Not so with our insects; I 
Tones hi £ sos - 2 | 

_" 4M, forgiving all his faults; who sooner shows mercy |} have seen some common cockchafer walk about with apparent || 
ban anger; 


ah to 48 Who offers violence to his appetite to subdue the! indifference after some bird had ncarly empted its body of its | 
“Oto the spirit, 


move no more; he would be dead to the calls of hunger or the hey of tix hessenees week teen Bile 
$ = ? 


| 
} 
jl z 


| adopted: 


“I would” says Fox, “a tax devise 
That should not fall on me;” 

“Then tax receipts,” lord North replies, 
“For these you never sce.” 


Woman’s wit.—Mr. Hanzche has published a play bearing 
this title, from the pen of J, Sheridan Knowles, from which 
we make the following extract: 


““Knowest not, 
That beauty will take cold, will have the tooti:eiche? 
Will catch a fever; that its peachy cheek, 
Will canker in a night, and its swect lips, 
Palace of smiles, spasm doth compel to change 
Their garish tenants for uncouth contortions? 
That its fair dress of pride—its velvet skin— 
Humors will spot, discolor?—that in brief, 
It is.a thing in value vanishing 
As fickle merchandize which rate to day 
Enormously, the next may go a begging? 
And worse than all,—that its chief merit lies 
In wishing, not possessing?—coveted, 
Of purchase measurless—obtain’d worth nothing.” 





Nicuotas Nicktesy.—We have received the second num- 
Harrison, who is the 
Agent. Office in Gay street. 


He that buys a house ready wrought has many a pin and. 


viscera; a humble bee will eat honey with grecdiness though | nail for nought. 



























































































TO FANNY, 
BY C. M. F. De 


Original. 


When in the holy twilight hour, 
While pensive and alone, 

Fond memory paints the blissful days 
That long have past and gone; 

My best affections round them twine, 
And fondly linger there— 

Those halcyon days, when this poor heart 
Knew naught of pain and care! 


But when the dark and dreary scenes 
That marked my eatlier life 

Start up like phantoms from the dead, 
To tell the spirit’s etrife; 

I fain would draw about their forms 
The dark and hiding pall 

Of deep forgetfulness,—I would 
That it could cover all! 


I’ve seen the light in beauty’s eye 
Fade as the stars at morn, 
And all this lonely heart held dear 
Has from its shrine been torn: 
The cheerful ones from whose bright smiles 
I drew my earthly bliss, 
Have gone to seek in other worlds 
For peace not found in this. 


It cannot be that this reft heart 
Must always sigh, alone, 

O’er pleasures fled, and lov’d ones dead, 
And hours forever gone; 

The cloud that hangs upon my brow 
Will instantly depart, 

When I shall meet, in union sweet, 
With one congenial heart. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


TWO GREAT PULPIT ORATORS, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











‘ple brow, and large searching black “eye, he bears a very | lap of wealth. Had such men as Clay, Van Baren and 
‘striking resemblance to Daniel Webster. The expression oflier, been cradled in opulence, they probably ia sie 
would 








his countenance was thoughtful and impressive. have called into exercise that mental power which tiie tn 
—‘deep on his frontengraven, _ them to that proud eminence where they now fill in the Faized 
Deliberation sat, and public care; his look |somany millions freemen. Franklin might never hay eyes of 
e arisen 


| antshensese sacs — still as night, | from the drudgery of a printing office, 
Naming his text, in a voice deep, but slightly husky, he pro- 
{ ceeded, somewhat tamely, as it appeared to us, although sys- 
tematically, to lay down his premises, array his arguments, 


and marshal his proofs. While we were yet in ‘a state of é : inet. 

| dubiety’ whether or no his audience were not to be aeat| applied a most magnificent power which will hereafter mark 
ed to a merely nebulous disquisition, of no particular merit, i ara ea toga gba soma an with 

and asking, mentally whether this could be the man whom ||. . ome them, thereby obtaj 
Henry Clay had pronounced the greatest natural orator he || ~ me “sd en attempts. Defects in pad & 
had ever heard, when a brilliant thought, wreaked upon elo-|/ P°*rance Have olten ed to superior mental attainments, Pop 
probably strove to gain advantages from his mind, which the 
| plainness and inferiority of his person denied him—anq to 


‘quent and original expression, enhanced our attention; and || 
ithe deformity of his figure we may be, in some Measure 


: : to the courts 
most illustrions nations, if the severity of an elder cae 


had not alienated him from the paternal roof. Rj 
‘ ° Itte 
might not have left following the plough, to walk a ving 


m 
| Stars, nor Fulton, a poor unfriended youth, have ey n> am 


olved ang 





| thenceforward, to the close of the discourse, we wist not that 
'we were occupying a narrow spot in middle of a crowded). > 
aisle—‘cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in’—with the ther-/) indebted for the surpassing beauty and grace of his poetical 
|mometer at ninety. When once fully engrossed with thin || Sembers. The coldness of neglect, the frown of oppos. 
, subject, (the progress and effects of the Christian faith, and | oy of rivals and enemies, endeavoring to depress the mind 
‘arguments in favor of its promulgation,) every eye in the’ have, in mony instances, only demonstrated most clearly ity 
‘congregation was upon the speaker, and each heart beat || ®lasticity and reaction. It is the effect of such obstacles, 1, 


|quicker, as the glowing thoughts dropped from his tongue.’ raise the streams they are intended to impede. Such defer 
'His similes are vivid and striking, to a degree; his impres- || and obstr uctions, while they produce diffidence, also inspira 
|resolution, and that mysterious combination of humility t; 


is ; A 
,sions of nature, and comparisons which he draws from her!’ 
distrust, and confidence to attempt, which are at once the 
characteristisc and the most effectual aid of genius,” 


;external aspects, are not minute and in detail. They are up- | 
on a noble scale—‘taking in whole continents and seas.’ ! 
‘Such was the character of that portion of his discourse, | ae 

wherein he spake of the past ages, to whom the great vol- |) JAMES MONTGOMERY, 

‘ume of nature was as a sealed book; who saw no God in the | From Church of England Quarterly Review, 

works of his hand; who could read the starry rhythm of the|| Mr. Montgomery won his laurels amidst a crowd of com 
heavens, survey the towering mountains, the rivers sweeping | petitors; the Muses were holding their carnival. Cathpbel} 
to the main; who could hear the roar of the great ocean, | had delighted all, in whose ears the melody of our Augustan 








The following brief but graphic description of the “suilor’s ‘and the far-sounding cataract, and sce in all these no eviden- | age still lingered, with the masculine music of the “Pleasures 


preacher” is from the Charleston Christian Advocate, and 


was written by Bishop Andrew, of the Methodist Episcopal |, 


Church. It, as well as the succecding notice of Professor 
Bascom, will be read with much interest.— 
Rev. E. T. Tayor. 


“the Rev. E. T. Taylor, the far-famed and ec- 
centric mariner’s preacher from Boston. Whatever else 
may be said of him, I think nobody will deny that he 
is a perfect original. He is a sailor from stem to stern. A 
thorough man of the sea, who delights in salt water—and 
who, start him where you will, puts out to sea directly. He has 
no faith in the success of any scheme for the world’s redemp- 
iion, which does not first contemplate the conversion of sea- 
men. They are the missionaries who are to carry the Gospel 
to every shore; and the advantage which these have over 
other missionaries is the promptness of their action, and 
the access which their business gives them to all classes 
of people in the different countries which they visit, and 
the influence which they consequently exert for good or 
evil on the pagan people with whom they come in contact. 
Convert the seamen, (said he,) and while others arelighting 
their torches, the sailors will set the world on fire. He 
thought it, however, desirable that others should follow, and 
keep possession of the ground thus taken; because, (said he) 
having kindled his fire in one place, the sailor is off to anoth- 
er, “as thongh you had put spurs to lightning.” On another 
oceasion, he told us, that one might as soon expect to melt an 
iceberg with a moon-beam, or heat an oven with snow-balls, as 
to hone to change the hearts of men, or improve the moral state 
of society, by aay other meuns than those of the Gospel. 

Upon the’wholc, [like him much .He affects, nothing .He 
is a sailor’s preacher, the very thing for which God intended 





him. He loves his brethren of the brine, indentifies himsclf 


with them on all occasions;—they are his country, his breth- 


ren, his children. No wonder they love him. He told his audi- | 
ence in a sermon the other night, that when he died, he did | 
not wish to be smothered up in the dust; but wished them to | 
take him to his own pure salt sea, and bury him there, where | 
ie had bespoken the sea-weed for his winding sheet, the | 


coral for his coffin, and the sea shell for his tombs-stone!” 


Rev. Mr. Bascom. 


ices of the Power who spake, and they existed. | of Hope.” Rogers won the heart with a tenderer tune, a 
| He was scarcely less effective in describing the origin || more plaintive note, and amore polished versification—the 





‘and spread of the Christian faith. The good sced had been |! very luxury of sound. Southey entranced us with the gar. 
sown, and for eighteen hundred years it had, in one way or I dens of eastern fiction. Wordsworth recalled our steps to the 
rete heen sets: ves The germ expanded, and the | sylvan haunts, the glimmering lanes, the rustic springs, the 
ree had arisen and spread, until the nations of the world sat |! by-way flowers, and all the thousand fountains of sensibility 
iene Psion ayer often ie made to nie’ it}, and nature. Coleridge, too, had called the children from 
out, and destroy it. e lightning of the persecution had | their play, and the old men from the chimney corner, to 
see bee nee “ “ ete ces — to “4 its boughs {| listen to the mysterious adventures of “The Ancient Ma 
—the wild boar of the forest had whetted its tusk againt its) iner;” and the blood rushed to the maiden’s cheek at the 
‘time-worn trunk—yet still, in living green, it spread its invit-| gentle tale of the affectionate Genevieve. Crabbe held up 
| ing arms abroad, every where overshadowing evil with good.''the mirror to the harsh features of the most biting penury, 
a _ kingdom had arisen, flourished and fallen.|| and unlocked the sympathies of the bosom with his simple 
he wrecks of dead empires—the long labors of emperors | “Annals of the Poor.” At such a season as this, and wheo 
| and kings, of principalities and powers—had passed away on the sky was on fire with the glare of Byron’s reputation, Mr. 
lat deluge-flood of earthly grandeur ever rolling onward to| Montgomery solicited the suffrages of the pablic and obtained 
the occan of eternity; yet still afar widened the blessings of }them slowly but certainly. His was a species of poetry 
| Christianity. Like the beams of the sun, each ray had radi-|) which steals gradually over the heart with a sober and sooth- 
ated in separate streams of light; but they were soon swal. |) ing influence. He tempted the painter with no story of Ar- 
vom “1 a ane wer all a whom it — nia poe . pr pageantry; er i 
Il, eve aven. ese remem-|' the enthusiast with a legend of vengeance or of passion; he 
‘brances can afford the reader little save a faint idea of the brought nothing but what Purity a have pa noth: 
gencral character of one or two of his positions and illustra- | ing but what Lucretia might rehearse. “What may becom 
tions. The nervous style, the appropriate gesture, the baal of his name or his writings,” is the remark of the poet i9 
ing eye, may be imagined but must be scen to be realized. the preface to his collected works, “it is not for him to anti- 
| The very hesitation, which our orator cccasionally manifests 1 cipate here; he has honestly endeavored to serve his own get- 
in making a selection from thoughts which are pressing for | eration; and, on the whole, has been careful to leave nothing 
utterance, is in itself an essential feature of eloquence; for || behind him to make the world worse for his having existed 
when the key-word unlocks the treasure, the intellectual flood H in it.” 
| rolls on witha resistless force, the greater from having been i Never will it be known, said Cowper, till the day of judg? 
| pentup and kept back; while the speaker’s language illus. | ment, what he has done who has written a book. That a- 
trates and adorns his thonghts, “as light, streaming through \ iable writer felt that the author was treasuring up @ life with 





colored glass, heightens the object it falls upon.” |, in a life, condensing and distilling his intellectual spirit for 
sce \|the benefit or the destruction of future ages. Mr. Mo- 


WORTH MAKES THE MAN, gomery has directed his compositions mainly to the delight, 
An eloquent writer in the Knickerbocker upon the “Power|! and the improvement of the young, employing the goldes 
| of Mind” has the following remarkes, in relation, to the || chains of a graceful and cultivated fancy to draw up theit 
strength which the mind acquires from impediments: contemplations above the cloud of sense. He has met with 

“Reserved for the last of the means by which the strength|| his reward even here, in the admiration and esteem of the 
{of mind may be increased, is a consoling consideration || wise and the good. It is not, therefore, to adopt the image 
‘though it may appear a paradoxes The mind it strengthened || ry of his beautiful tribute to Burns, upon his literary talents 
by impediments. Too often it is found inactive while sur-|| alone that we love to dwell;—whether we compare him to the 
, founded by advantages, and needing to be awakened by its |; humming-bird gliding over flowers; or the eagle, with thue 


The annexed notice of a discourse by the Rev. Mr. Bascom || fears, It has been said, der in his train; or the wood-lark filling the heavens with mu 


of Kentucky, is from the “Editors’ Note-Book,” in the last 
number of the Knickerbocker. It does no more than justice 


“When the hymn was concluded, Mr. Bascom arose.— 


ee “Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” sic; or the nightingale melting our hearts with love; for 0° 
Still facts would lead us to conclude that poverty is more || of these faculties in particular, do we dwell upon his charac 


Necessity will best prompt to those first efforts many times | tion of vice, that devotion delights to hail her “Bird of Pa 


to the powers of the eloquent divine of whom it speaks:— seamed to the first expansion of the mind than affluence. ter; it is rather for his noble advocacy of virtue and detesté 
| 


That ‘first appeal, which is to the eye,’ was greatly in his|j painful, which the mind in order to become vigourous, must dise.” 
favor. His person has a commanding presence, and as well|} exert. Such is the love of ease and indulgencc, that most —S= 
in this particular, as in the firm, compressed mouth, the am-|| men would doubtless choose to recline, if possible, upon the}| The best throw upon the dice is to throw them awe): 
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